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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



THE ENVY OF THE GODS IN HOMER 
SECOND NOTE 

In a previous number of this Journal (X, 181) I called attention to the 
fallacy in the theory advanced by J. A. K. Thompson in his Studies in the 
"Odyssey," written under the supervision and in the spirit of Professor Gilbert 
Murray, in which he argued that Homer had no trace of "The envy of the 
gods," " Homer will have nothing to say of so crude a doctrine " (p. 1 1) . In the 
previous note I quoted three passages from the Odyssey where there could be 
little doubt that the gods were plainly described as being jealous of human 
success or human happiness. 

I wish to add another passage where it is possible to quote the interpreta- 
tion of Greeks, so that the charge cannot be brought that the meaning has been 
forced to a different sense from that which it would have had in the minds of 
those who spoke the language. 

P. 71: cvOa Kt ptia <j>ipoi kXvto. Ttv\(a Uav8oi8ao 

'Arpei&qs, tl pvq ol dyao-o-aTO $oi/8os 'AirdAAcov, 
to which the scholiast makes this comment, to ayao-o-aro vvv avrl tov i<p06vr)- 
(T(V, ovk avrl tov (.6a.vfw.aiv. 

Eustathius also has the following note, dyaxro-aTo $oi/8os 'AirdAAa>v, o tariv 
i<p86vriore. 

In the Paraphrasis, or the interpretation of the poetry of Homer by the 
prose of ordinary Greek, we have this rendering of the passage, tots av paoY<os 
dmjveyxaTO Ta TripiKaWri oir\a tov HavOov, & fit) avnji i<p06vr)O'a' o AtroXXaiv. 

The unfathomed injury done to the study of Greek by Wolf and all his 
followers consists chiefly in this, that they regard a theory of more importance 
than facts, for if they can only spin a theory they have no need of facts. 

I once asked a public reader, who prided himself on his comprehension of 
Shakespeare, the meaning of a certain passage in one of the minor plays of 
Shakespeare, a play which he had clearly never read, but he immediately arose 
to the emergency by saying, "I do not need to read Shakespeare in order to 
know him, for I have his spirit, I see things as he saw them, I feel things as he 
felt them." This assumption that a theory of Homeric composition relieves 
its holder from the obligation of having a decent knowledge of the poetry itself 
is a severer blow at classical scholarship than any yet delivered or likely to be 

delivered by Flexner and his followers. 

John A. Scott 
Northwestern University 
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